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Art. V. — A Gazetteer of Illinois, in Three Parts ; contain- 
ing a General View of the State, a General Vieiv of each 
County, and a Particular Description of each Town, 
Settlement, Stream, Prairie, Bottom, Bluff, fyc, alphabeti- 
cally arranged. By J. M. Peck, A. M., Author of a 
" New Guide for Emigrants," &c. Second Edition. 
Philadelphia, J 837. 

It is a singular circumstance in the early history of this 
country, that, at a time when the settlements on the Atlantic 
were yet few and isolated, struggling for existence against pen- 
ury, sickness, and the hostility of the natives, and all along their 
western border lay a repulsive and unexplored wilderness, 
the enterprise of the French should have penetrated, by the 
way of the northern Lakes, to the country bordering on the 
Mississippi, and, more than a hundred and fifty years ago, 
established colonies, which have existed uninterrupted to the 
present day. In the villages of Kaskaskia, Prairie du Rocher, 
Cahokia, and their vicinity, are yet to be seen the descendants 
of the men, who followed La Salle, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, in his adventurous exploration of the 
course of the Mississippi. Here, in these regions of beauty 
and fertility, existed for many years, secluded from, and al- 
most unknown to, the rest of the world, a community of as 
light-hearted and as mirth-loving individuals, as ever emigrated 
from the father land of mercurial spirits. At peace almost 
always with the Indians, whom they were content to de- 
fraud of their furs, without seeking to drive them from their 
country ; basking under a genial climate, and deriving an easy 
subsistence from a soil fertile beyond all prior experience, 
the French of Illinois, for more than three quarters of a century, 
vegetated in colonies, which nothing but their indolence and 
love of ease prevented from rivalling those, in which the ener- 
gy of the settlers on the Atlantic was laying the foundations 
of this republic. 

An observer of the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
possessed of the most correct information with regard to this 
country, may well have doubted where, eventually, the strength 
of population would preponderate. On the one hand, the ad- 
venturers on the seaboard, though obliged to derive a support 
from a soil comparatively barren and unkind, and to contend 
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with the undying hostility of the natives, with the most dis- 
heartening sickness and mortality, possessed the advantage of 
more easy access to the mother country, and greater facilities 
for foreign commerce. On the other, the French colonists 
were in possession of the two natural outlets of the West, the 
Mississippi and the St. Lawrence. They had ingratiated 
themselves, by their facility of adaptation and careless ease of 
manner, with the Indians. They found a climate which, what- 
ever it may have proved to other Europeans, was to them 
singularly congenial, and the kindliest and most fertile soil that 
was ever taxed for the support of man. In addition to all these 
advantages, the mother country, at different times, lavished 
large sums of money for their assistance, and her government 
was, to the last degree, kind and parental. 

With these lights, would not such an observer have been 
justified in predicting, that the cordon of French settlements 
along the Mississippi and on the borders of the Lakes would in- 
crease and tighten, till it had forced the inhabitants on the other 
side of the Alleghanies into the sea, or compelled them to 
submission ? And may we not now speculate upon the proba- 
bility, that, had the circumstances of the rival nations, who were 
contending for this part of the continent, been reversed, the re- 
sult would have been very different ? Had the Anglo-Saxon 
emigrants originally penetrated to the lakes and ascended the 
Mississippi, may we not presume, that their dense and thriving 
communities in the West would soon have ousted the French- 
men, who might have been hunting crabs, and eating oysters, 
on the shores of the ocean ? 

As it turned out, while the descendants of the English were 
toiling for a subsistence on the sands of Virginia, or on the 
bleak hills of New England, they were acquiring, at the same 
time, the habits of industry, the energy of character, and the 
love of independence, which carried them triumphantly through 
the war of the Revolution ; the Frenchman, on the banks of 
the Mississippi, was dreaming away his life, happy, so long 
as the village musician would "pipe for him to dance," and 
only caring to vary its monotony by a trading voyage, up 
some of the branches of the great river, among the Indians, to 
whom he felt no repugnance to assimilate himself in manners 
and indolence. 

There is, nevertheless, something captivating to the im- 
agination, in the primitive simplicity of manners, and innocent 
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habits of these secluded colonists, in the refreshing contrast 
of their insouciance and easy contentment, with the busy, 
toiling, thriving generation which has succeeded them. Tor- 
mented by no longing for wealth, for office, or for con- 
quest, they were content with the produce of their " common 
fields," and with the few foreign luxuries which their peltries 
(procured from the Indians) enabled them to obtain after a tedi- 
ous voyage up the Mississippi. What was it to them, that the 
frantic ambition and insane vanity of the " grand monarque " 
was impoverishing and desolating their native land, and entailing 
bloody and ruinous wars on his imbecile successor ; or that 
their fellow-colonists, on the borders of the St. Lawrence, or 
on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, were engaged in harassing 
conflicts with the English and Spaniards ? The unpenetrated 
wilderness by which they were surrounded, was a barrier, 
which even the persevering hate of that deplorable period of 
universal war and violence could not surmount. And, while 
the demoniacal spirit, with which the discovery of the New 
World seems to have inspired the nations who participated in 
it, was displaying itself in the ferocious piracies and murders 
of the buccaneers of the West Indies, retaliating upon the 
Spaniards the cruelties which they had exercised upon the 
natives ; in the perpetual wars between the eastern settlers and 
the Indians ; and in the vindictive folly of the rival nations, 
who met in ' a new world (wide enough for them all) but to 
stain the wilderness with their blood, and to exhaust, in efforts 
for mutual extermination, the energy which would have been 
so much better expended in cultivating and peopling the 
country, — the sunshine of peace and happiness in this remote 
spot was unclouded. And, while we contemn the indolence, 
and laugh at the want of energy, of this unsophisticated people, 
we are forced to admit, that they were innocent and happy. 

The first Europeans, who are known to have visited Illinois, 
were the French missionary Marquette and his companion 
Joliet, who, in the year 1673, descended the Mississippi, from 
the mouth of the Wisconsin to the mouth of the Arkansas, 
and, returning, entered the mouth of the Illinois, and explored 
that river to its source. La Salle was the first to establish 
colonies within its borders. In 1679, he led a small band of 
adventurers down the Illinois, and built Fort Crevecoeur, no 
vestige of which now remains. He returned to Canada, and 
revisited the country in 1683. Shortly afterwards, but pre- 
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cisely when is not known, the villages of Kaskaskia, Cahokia, 
Prairie du Rocher, &c, were founded on the banks of the 
Mississippi. La Salle afterwards descended that river, and dis- 
covered its mouth.* His efforts, during the remainder of his 
life, were mainly directed to the establishment of colonies in 
the vicinity of his new discovery on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
in endeavouring to accomplish this object he lost his life. 

Of the subsequent history of the French villages in Illinois, 
down to the period of the cession of the country to England 
at the treaty of Paris, in 1763, but little is known. Doubtless 
much information might be gleaned from papers in the pos- 
session of the French government ; and it is possible, that, as 
the curiosity of the people of the State shall become interest- 
ed in their early history, an effort will be made to procure 
and publish such documents. At present, we know little 
more, than that they flourished, as has already been stated, in 
peace and in obscurity. Some of the villages attained to a 
respectable size, but they never seem to have desired to oc- 
cupy and cultivate the country, manifesting a propensity (yet 
to be seen in the inhabitants of their native land) for assem- 
bling together in villages. A large enclosure in the vicinity, 
called " the common field," in which each inhabitant had a 
right to a certain designated portion, furnished them with 
such agricultural products as they chose to raise, and the 
tracts which belonged in commonalty to the town (no 
one having an exclusive right to any part of them), were 
their grazing ground. One circumstance, however, proves 
that the colonists had advanced beyond the providing only 
for their own subsistence and were able to export a surplus. 
They had commenced sending wine of a good quality, made 
from the wild grapes with which the country abounded, to 
France. But the French government, crazed by the success 
of Spain in discovering the precious metals in the New 
World, looked mainly to this object in founding its colonies, 
and, dreading the effect of the rivalry of a few poor colonists, 
five thousand miles off, upon the vineyards of France, ex- 
pressly prohibited the importation of the Illinois wine ! 

The capture of Fort Massac shows, that the amicable inter- 
course of the French with the Indians was not entirely unin- 

* Respecting Hennepin's claim to the honor of discovering Ihe mouth 
of the Mississippi, see North American Review, Vol. XLV1I1. pp. 78-81, 
XLIX. pp. 258 et seq. 
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terrupted. That fort had been erected on the Ohio river, 
near its mouth, and was taken by a singular stratagem. Some 
Indians, disguised in the skins of bears, appeared on the op- 
posite side of the river, and imitated so successfully the mo- 
tions of those animals, as to decoy the whole garrison out in 
pursuit of them. Another party of the savages, who had previ- 
ously concealed themselves in the vicinity, took possession 
of the fort, and massacred all of its defenders. The name 
which is still given to the spot commemorates the catas- 
trophe. But this appears to have been an isolated act of 
treachery, and was most probably perpetrated by some wan- 
dering band. We hear of no such difficulties with the settle- 
ments on the Mississippi. 

We have already, in a previous article of the present Num- 
ber, given some attention to the question what tribes of the 
aborigines were at this time in possession of the country.* 
We may further advert to the fact of the amicable intercourse 
of those tribes with the French, as militating against the claim 
of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, to the conquest of the whole 
country as far as the Mississippi ; for the devotion of that tribe 
to the English and their hostility to the French are a part of 
their history, which is well known, and forms a singular ex- 
ception to the success, with which the latter nation generally 
cultivated the friendship of the aborigines. 

The cession of the country to England in 1763, and her sub- 
sequent occupation of it in 1765, were so distasteful to the in- 
habitants, that many of them crossed the river, preferring the 
jurisdiction of Spain, to whom France relinquished about the 
same time her possessions on the west side of the Mississippi, 
then known by the general name of Louisiana. And their dis- 
like of the change appears to have been justified by the conduct 
of the new commanders, and their myrmidons ; four of whom, 
in the short space of three years, each took pains to show to the 
inhabitants, the difference between the easy, parental rule of the 
old governors, and the arbitrary measures and insolent bearing, 
which so generally characterized the men, to whom England 
delegated her authority in the New World. 

Great Britain, however, retained possession of this part of 
her new acquisitions but a short time. In 1778, George 
Rogers Clarke, at the head of a body of troops acting under 

* See pp. 57 et seq. 
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the authority of the State of Virginia, obtained possession of 
all the British posts on the Mississippi, as well as of Vincennes 
on the Wabash, accomplishing a feat, which, for the brillian- 
cy of its conception, the hardships which were undergone, 
and the gallantry and perseverance with which they were 
overcome, may well rank among the most remarkable epi- 
sodes recorded in the history of the Revolutionary war.* The 
importance of the acquisition and subsequent occupancy of 
these posts is not correctly appreciated at this day. There 
is no doubt but it is owing mainly to the fact of this occupan- 
cy, insisted on by our commissioners at the treaty of 1783, 
that Great Britain agreed to relinquish her claims to all the 
country north and west of the Ohio river. It was with no 
little surprise and mortification that we learned, at Washing- 
ton, in the session of 1838-39, that the drafts of Clarke on 
the governor of Virginia, in favor of some of the inhabitants 
of this region, for sustenance furnished by them to his army, 
had been protested in that State, and were not. yet paid by the 
government of the United States, to whom, since the cession 
of the territory by Virginia, application had been frequently 
made. We heard some of the most eloquent senators ap- 
pealing to inattentive ears, for justice to the legal representa- 
tives of those, who, by the advancing of a few hundred dollars, 
enabled Clarke to maintain the little army, which conquered for 
this government a territory now containing nearly two mil- 
lions of inhabitants. A melancholy tale was told of some of 
the original creditors, who, ignorant of our laws and lan- 
guage, had ventured across the wilderness and the mountains, 
to prefer their claims to the legislature of Virginia, where, 
wearied with delays, their small funds exhausted, they 
were supported several years, literally by the charity of some 
benevolent individuals ; until the government of that State, 
convinced of the justice of their claims, but unable to meet 
them otherwise, discharged a part of the debt by a payment- 
in slaves, horses, and tobacco. f 

For many years subsequent to the Revolution, Illinois at- 
tracted but little attention. The legislature of Virginia, in 
1778, organized there a county, to which they gave the name 



* See JVortA American Review, Vol. XLIII. pp. 1 et seq. 
t Remarks of Mr. Preston in the Senate, 22 January, 1839, on the bill 
for the relief of Pierre Menard, and others. 

VOL. LI. NO. 108. 13 
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now borne by the State, and appointed a magistrate, whom 
they called a Lieutenant-Governor ; and, in 1784, they ceded 
it, with the rest of the Northwest Territory, to the United 
States. 

If we hear but little of Indian disturbances in that territory, 
it is because there were but few settlements to suffer. We do 
not know of any difficulties, even yet, between the Indians and 
French, though the village of Peoria, inhabited by the latter 
nation, was abandoned in 1781, from apprehensions from that 
quarter, which proving unfounded, the inhabitants returned, 
and occupied the site till 1812, when it was destroyed by 
Captain Craig, of the Illinois militia. But, for the ten years 
succeeding 1786, the Kickapoos were hostile and trouble- 
some to the American settlers, who were principally men en- 
gaged in the Indian trade, Being some of the officers and sol- 
diers who accompanied Clarke, and, pleased with the beauty 
of the country, had taken up their residence there. The ben- 
efits of the ordinance of the 13th of July, 1787, extended of 
course to Illinois, in common with the rest of the North- 
west Territory. 

After Wayne's treaty with the Indians, at Greenville, in 
1795, the way seemed smoothed for the advance of popu- 
lation ; and, in 1798, the Turkey-Hill settlement was formed 
in St. Clair County, opposite St. Louis. Various other 
small settlements, about the same time, were made in the 
southern part of the Territory ; among the most remarkable 
of which was the establishment of a convent of monks, of 
the order of La Trappe, in 1806, on a mound, in the 
American bottom, opposite St. Louis, which is known as 
Monks' Hill to this day. They remained there till 1813, 
when they sold their possessions and returned to France. 

In the year 1800, the Northwest Territory was separ- 
ated into two divisions, the most western of which, com- 
prising what we now call the States of Indiana and Illinois, 
went by the general name of Indiana. Within the limits of 
Illinois, there were, at that time, about 3000 people. In 
1809, this portion of it was divided into the territories of 
Indiana and Illinois ; and, in the subsequent year, Illinois 
contained a population of 12,282. In 1812, in pursuance 
of the provisions of the act, which regulated the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory, Illinois entered upon what 
was called the second grade of territorial government, when 
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she was, for the first time, entitled to a legislature and a 
delegate to Congress. 

This period brings us down to the time of the late war 
with Great Britain, and the concomitant struggles, between 
the citizens of the West and the Indians, along our whole 
northwestern frontier. In the summer following the battle 
of Tippecanoe (fought in October, 1811, before the de- 
claration of war, which was not made till the 18th of 
June following), General Harrison, the governor of Indi- 
ana Territory, repaired to Kentucky, empowered by the 
war department to call upon the Governor for any portion of 
the contingent of the militia of that State, not in actual ser- 
vice, for the defence of Indiana and Illinois, and of this force 
he was authorized to take the command. The news of Hull's 
disasters at Detroit, however, changed the destination of Har- 
rison, he having received, shortly afterwards, in compliance 
with the popular voice, the more important command of 
the army of the northwest, destined for Detroit and Mai- 
den. 

The evacuation of Chicago, where Captain Heald had a 
very small garrison, was the inevitable result of Hull's sur- 
render. Heald's little band was set upon, shortly after leaving 
the fort, on the loth of August, 1812, by the Indians in the 
vicinity, who had hitherto appeared friendly, and the most of 
them were massacred ; he himself, with his wife and lieuten- 
ant, escaping almost by miracle. This circumstance greatly 
alarmed the governor of the Territory, the late Ninian Ed- 
wards ; and he was pertinacious in demanding troops of the 
government for the protection of a wide frontier, which he 
naturally concluded these events would leave unprotected. 
His efforts, however, were singularly unsuccessful. We have 
seen, that the general, intended to command upon that fron- 
tier, had received another appointment. Colonel Barbour's 
regiment of Kentucky volunteers, directed by Governor 
Shelby to proceed to Kaskaskia, was ordered by General 
Gibson, acting governor of Indiana, in the absence of Gov- 
ernor Harrison, to Vincennes, where a recent attack by the 
Indians on Fort Harrison, a post further up on the Wabash, 
had created great consternation. Governor Edwards's earn- 
est intreaties prevailed upon the Secretary of War to 
order to his assistance Colonel R. M. Johnson's mounted 
regiment. But that officer had hardly started on his march, 
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when orders were received at bead-quarters, countermanding 
him, and directing him to rejoin the main army under Har- 
rison. The Governor was thus again disappointed ; nor, as 
it appeared, did the disasters, which he apprehended, follow 
from the absence of the troops. The fact was, that the 
concentration of the British army in the vicinity of Detroit, 
drew around it, by the distribution of provisions, presents, 
and whisky, the more troublesome and vagrant of the dif- 
ferent tribes ; and the gangs of desperadoes, whom the 
Scotchman, Dickson, bad gathered from the nations on the 
heads of the Illinois, and from around Prairie du Chien, 
after loitering awhile about Chicago, to the additional alarm 
of Governor Edwards, went off in the same direction to the 
aid of Proctor and their British allies. 

Governor Edwards himself, in company with Colonel 
Russell of Indiana, in the autumn of 1812, made an incur- 
sion to the north, at the head of about four hundred men, and 
destroyed and plundered a Kickapoo village on Lake Peo- 
ria, killing about twenty of the warriors who defended it. 
At about the same time, General Hopkins, of Indiana, at the 
head of about two thousand mounted riflemen, started from 
Vincennes, intending to join Governor Edwards, and make a 
general attack upon the Kickapoos ; but the blunders of 
their guides, and their own ignorance of the country, dis- 
couraged the party, and they returned without having ap- 
proached nearer to the country than sixty or seventy miles. 
The capture of Prairie du Chien, in 1813, where Gover- 
nor Clarke, of St. Louis, had established in the spring a 
small force, was a serious calamity, as it left the northern 
frontier of Illinois still more exposed to the depredations of 
the savages ; but of the petty expeditions to which it gave 
rise we have no details. Fort Madison, which had been 
built on the west bank of the Mississippi, some six or eight 
miles above the lower Rapids, after having successfully re- 
sisted an attack of the Indians, was abandoned as being too 
remote from the settlements ; and Fort Edwards was erect- 
ed at the foot of the Rapids, on the Mississippi, and Fort 
Clarke, at the outlet of Lake Peoria, on the Illinois.* The 

* McAfee's History of the late War in the Western Country, passim. 
McAfee expresses his regret, that the correspondence and papers, forwarded 
to him by the governor himself, arrived too late to be made use of, in com- 
piling his history! His account of the transactions in Illinois, during the 
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latter was long since destroyed, and on its site stands the 
flourishing town of Peoria. Fort Edwards is still standing, 
and overlooks the infant city of Warsaw. 

Shortly after the war, public attention began to be direct- 
ed decidedly towards this State. Up to this time, the set- 
tlements had been few and scattering, hardly perceptible 
upon the map of the southern part of the Territory, to 
which they were confined, the finest portion of it, in the cen- 
tre and to the north, being utterly uninhabited. The act of 
Congress (of May, 1812,) bestowing three millions of acres, 
in the tract of country lying between the Mississippi and Illi- 
nois rivers, in bounties to the officers and soldiers of the late 
war, which has given to this region the name of the Military 
Bounty Tract, was the means of attracting attention to that 
quarter, while, at the same time, it seriously retarded its 
prosperity. The country was surveyed, and glowing ac- 
counts of its beauty and fertility were published. 

Capitalists stood ready to buy of the patentees their claims 
to land, which was too far off for them to reach, and which, 
if on the spot, they had no means of cultivating. They sold 
their claims for a pittance ; and government parted with its 
land without benefiting the soldiers, and entailed, at the 
same time, a lasting injury upon the Bounty Tract, by placing 
the titles to the land in the hands of individuals residing at a 
distance, generally out of the knowledge of the settler, who, 
after ascertaining the owner of a given tract, could frequent- 
ly get of him only a defective title ; while, in most of the 
other parts of the State, the government land offices allowed 
the securing of land with an indisputable title, in the simplest 
and easiest manner. This is only one of the many instances, 
which could be given of the folly of interfering, in any way, 
with the regular disposition of the public domain under the 
system as now organized ; a system, which, if not perfect, 
approaches perfection so nearly, that all attempts at alteration 
have resulted in mischief. We mean this eulogium upon 
the system to embrace all its parts ; and we are firmly per- 
suaded, that any diminution or graduation of the price of the 
public lands, whether immediate or prospective, will be of 
no benefit to the settler, while it will tend to throw open 
the door to fraud and speculation, which has been so ef- 

war, are more meagre than of those in any other part of the Northwest. 
We are not aware, that any use has been made of these documents. 
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fectually closed by the present system of prices and cash 
payments. Thus much par parenthese. We return to our 
subject. 

Among the more remarkable efforts which were made, 
after the war, to promote settlements in Illinois, was the at- 
tempt of Morris Birkbeck, an Englishman of property, who, 
in 1817, settled in Edwards County, on the Wabash. He 
published a small volume of letters, written principally to 
his friends in England, setting forth, in strong terms, his ad- 
miration of his new location ; and, among other grounds for 
gratulation, he dwells, with no little emphasis, upon the ex- 
emption from the tythes and taxes, the payment of which, 
he avers, in the old country, was altogether distasteful. His 
death (he was drowned in attempting to ford a swollen 
stream) put an end to his projects. The name of Albion, 
the seat of justice for the county, is commemorative of his 
country. In 1819, some sea-captains established themselves 
in Madison County ; and their neighbourhood still bears the 
name of the Marine Settlement. But it was not by the 
efforts of individuals, however respectable or influential, that 
this great State was to be peopled. 

In 1818, she was admitted into the Union ; and, about 
that time, the tide of emigration set decidedly for the new 
State ; a tide which has known no ebb, but which has flowed 
on with an annually increasing current, till it has poured 
over her prairies a population of half a million. For a series 
of years following the year 1819, the roads, from the moun- 
tains of Virginia and North Carolina, and across the States 
of Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio, were lined with wagons, 
conveying emigrants and their plunder, who would announce, 
that their destination was the Sangamon country. By this 
name, which is now confined to a single county, was desig- 
nated that remarkably fertile tract, to the south of the Illinois 
river, comprised in the counties of Tazewell, Sangamon, 
Cass, Morgan, and Greene ; and, long before the land sales 
which took place in 1823, this region was occupied by a 
large population, and had many fine farms. It was a little 
later than this period, that the rush from New England took 
place ; but, their attention once directed to this quarter, that 
shrewd people were not slow to perceive and avail them- 
selves of its advantages ; and whereas the emigrants, of 
whom we have just been speaking, came in their wagons, 
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with their wives and families and "much cattle," it seemed 
as if the stages and steamboats, by lake and river, were 
about to discharge upon the prairies " the universal Yankee 
nation." 

We presume, that the population of no one of the States 
represents so fully the different sections of the Union. In 
the southern parts of the State, the mass of the inhabitants 
are from Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. In the cen- 
tre, there is a pretty even mixture of people from these 
States with New-Englanders ; and in the north the latter, 
including under this head settlers from New York, altogether 
preponderate.* We do not think, that sectional prejudices 
were ever very bitter. They were, to be sure, much strong- 
er in early times than at present, and for many years the 
Kentucky or southern interest was decidedly in the ascen- 
dant ; but that the times have changed, in this respect, we 
may well conclude from the fact, that, at the general election 
in 1838, the northern district gave nearly ten thousand more 
votes than both the others, comprising the middle and south- 
ern portions of the State combined. Indeed, the many 
beautiful villages, that are springing up in this region, par- 
take so strongly of the New England character, that a citizen 
from that part of the country may feel himself at home in 
any part of it. 

As a proof how far the growth of this portion of the 
State has outstripped the anticipations of the most sanguine, 
we will mention one circumstance, out of the many that oc- 
cur to us. We had it from the lips of one of the early ad- 
venturers. He had sought the State with no other capital 
than his own shrewdness and capacity for labor, and, be- 
coming dissatisfied with his original location, was about re- 
moving to a more favored spot, some forty or fifty miles 
further off on the frontier. When one of the fathers of the 
settlement he was about to leave, endeavouring to dissuade him 
from his project, asserted, that he would not have a neigh- 

* The French population is so small, and is confined so entirely to their 
original villages, as hardly to be reckoned in classifying the population of 
the State. The very names that they bestowed, have been so strangely 
caricatured, that it requires no little philological acumen to trace some of 
them back to their origin. For instance, the Marais d'Ogie has become 
Meredosia; the Mauvaise Terre creek is the Movistar ; Chenal icarti, 
Snicarty ; Au Kas, Okau ; and Bon pas prairie is cacophonized into Burn- 
pare, &c. &c. 
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bour in twenty years, our young adventurer, rather warmed 
by the spirit of opposition, than with a genuine faith in his 
own prophecy, boldly predicted, that, in less than that time, 
his new settlement would support a printing press. A little 
more than half the prescribed time had elapsed, when two 
rival establishments were printing there, each of them, that 
respectable vehicle of news and venom, a party newspaper ; 
— their respective editors hating each other as cordially, 
abusing each other as roundly, and deriving, from the pub- 
licity of such doings, as comfortable an assurance of impor- 
tance, as though they were moving in an older and a wider 
sphere ; and the prophetic adventurer could, from his spa- 
cious mansion, in the midst of his own domains, overlook a 
city of nearly three thousand inhabitants. 

The progress of the whole northern part of the State was 
simultaneous. It seemed as though nothing could check it. 
Were the times at the East prosperous, hundreds, who had 
acquired a small property, came here to secure and enlarge 
it, while capitalists were anxious to invest their money 
where they were taught to look for- an increase, more rapid 
than cent per cent. Were times hard, still more rushed to 
the West, to save the remnants of their fortunes, or to rees- 
tablish themselves and their families in a country too new to 
have felt the reverses of the times. 

A few years before the period of which we have just 
been speaking, many of the inhabitants, on the Ohio, had ac- 
quired a reputation, altogether unenviable, for lawlessness ; 
which gave to the whole population around them a character 
scarcely merited by the community at large. " The cave 
in the rock," was not the only receptacle for outlaws in that 
neighbourhood. The vicinity of the Mississippi, and the 
ease with which they could escape to the rough and unin- 
habited country opposite, both in Missouri and Kentucky, 
made the tier of counties, on the Ohio river, a favorite resort 
for several desperate gangs of counterfeiters and horse- 
thieves. It was to rid themselves of these desperadoes, that 
the inhabitants resorted to a measure, always at variance with 
the principles of civilized governments, and ever liable to 
the worst abuse ; we allude to the operations of the regula- 
tors, as they were then called ; whose proceedings, under 
the name of Lynch Law, have of late become painfully famil- 
iar to the public ear. 
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A plea, ever ready on such occasions, of the urgency of 
the case, and the inefficacy of the laws, could, to be sure, be 
urged here with some show of plausibility. But the out- 
rages, perpetrated under its sanction, were not less flagrant, 
and their influence upon the character of the people not less 
evil, than they have been and ever will be, wherever car- 
ried on, and by whatever authority upheld. A troublesome 
or a vicious neighbour was, to be sure, often banished from 
the settlement ; but the violence, by which it was accom- 
plished, left a stain upon the community not easily effaced, 
and held out no inducements to peaceful and orderly emi- 
grants to venture where what should be the penalties of 
the law were so freely inflicted without its sanction. A mis- 
taken infliction of punishment, during which the leader of 
one of these bands was killed by the aggrieved party, tended 
as much, perhaps, as any other circumstance, to bring the 
whole system into disrepute ; and, for many years, the ad- 
ministration of the law has been as regular here as in any 
part of the State. 

Of the primitive dispensation of justice, during the tran- 
sition-state, just as the administration of regularly appointed 
dispensers of law had succeeded to the discipline of the regu- 
lators, many curious particulars could be gathered. A citizen 
of the State, afterwards distinguished in its councils, and well 
known for his eccentricity of character, used to relate the fol- 
lowing instance, which fell under his own observation. 
Hearing a disturbance, about bed-time, in the streets of a 
small town, where he was stopping for the night, he went 
out, and ascertained, that it was occasioned by the arrest 
of a peripatetic philosopher, whose ideas about the rights of 
property had become confused, and who, while under the 
influence of the hallucination, had opened the strong box of 
one of the inhabitants, and abstracted from it certain valuable 
contents. It happened, that the magistrate, before whom 
he was taken, was not, whatever may have been his other 
qualifications, "learned in the law"; and, moreover, he 
had never before had occasion to try his hand upon a cul- 
prit. He had provided himself, however, with a copy of 
the statutes, and, as the evil star of the present offender 
ordered, had opened at the chapter, affixing the pains and 
penalties to various crimes and misdemeanors. Finding 
that, to those guilty of offences such as the one in question, 
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had been meted out a certain number of stripes upon the 
back,* our worthy magistrate, totally overlooking the neces- 
sity of the preliminary steps of committal, trial, and con- 
viction, simply observing, that there appeared no doubt of 
the prisoner's guilt (the corpus delicti, in the shape of a 
bag of dollars, being found in his possession), read to him 
the sentence of the court in the words of the statute, and 
ordered the constable, forthwith, to see it carried into execu- 
tion ; a mandate which that functionary lost no time in obey- 
ing, a neighbouring thicket furnishing the appliances. And 
long before daylight the soundly-cudgelled, if not penitent, 
thief was pursuing his course down the river, not caring, we 
may well suppose, again to infringe the laws, where their 
penalties were so promptly administered. 

A circumstance not to be omitted, in the history of Illi- 
nois, though our limits will allow but a cursory notice of it, 
is the charteriqg of the old State bank, at the session of 
1820-21. The radical defect in the charter of this bank 
was, that the State was the sole stockholder, and upon 
its credit the notes of the bank were issued. Loans, ex- 
ceeding the amount of one hundred dollars, were required 
to be secured upon real estate. All experience has shown, 
that such connexion of the financial affairs of a State with 
banking operations must fail to secure public confidence. 
The notes of the Bank of Illinois, representing nothing but 
the credit of a new and very remote State, failed at once of 
acquiring any distant circulation, and rapidly depreciated in 
value even at home, where they sunk as low as fifty cents on 
the dollar, and but that they were received in payment of 
taxes, must ultimately have become entirely valueless. The 
legislature, however, very prudently resolved, that one class 
of the community, at all events, should not be sufferers by 
this depreciation ; for, at the session of 1822-3, they 
enacted, that the pay of the Speaker of each house, which, 
up to that time, had been five dollars, should be increased 
to nine dollars per diem ; while each member of the legis- 
lature, whose allowance had been three dollars and fifty 
cents, was allowed to fix the amount of his own compensa- 

* This mode of punishment was much in vogue in early times, when 
jails were not so abundant as hickory saplings, and a diligent application 
of the one was thought, perhaps, to be as efficacious as incarceration in 
the other. 
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tion, by handing in a written rescript at the clerk's table, 
provided he did not estimate his services at a higher rate 
than seven dollars per diem ; and the rate of mileage, which 
had stood at three dollars and fifty cents for twenty miles, 
was advanced to seven dollars. Their provident care, how- 
ever, ceased with these provisions ; for we do not learn, that 
the salaries of the officers of government received any ad- 
dition ; and a judge of the Supreme Court, for example, 
found his allowance of six hundred dollars per annum juggled 
down to three by the inverted alchemy of this financial oper- 
ation. As brighter times began to dawn, this paper was 
gradually called in, and it has long since, all of it, been re- 
deemed and destroyed. 

In 1826, the miners, who were digging lead ore, in the 
northwest part of the State, upon land which the Indians con- 
tended that they had never ceded, were alarmed by hostile 
demonstrations on the part of the Winnebagoes. A chief, 
called Red Bird, and his band, killed one white man ; and a 
keel-boat, descending the Mississippi, was fired upon, with- 
out, however, any injury being done to the crew. A small 
force of United States troops, sufficient to quell this petty dis- 
turbance (dignified, in the language of the miners, by the name 
of "the Winnebago War"), took into custody the mur- 
derers. The agreement of 1828, made by Governor Cass 
and Pierre Menard at Green Bay, and the treaty afterwards 
concluded at Prairie du Chien, in 1829, by Messrs. Me- 
nard, Atwater, and General McNeil, resulted in the purchase 
of the claims of the Chippeways, Ottawas, Potowotamies, 
and Winnebagoes, to the tract of country, extending, on the 
east side of the Mississippi, from the upper end of Rock 
Island to the mouth of the Wisconsin. 

In the year 1831, the disturbance broke out, commonly 
known as the "Black-Hawk War." In the long list of 
wrongs and oppressions, endured by the Indians at the hands 
of the whites, we know of none less defensible in its origin, 
or less creditable in its progress, than this. A more wanton 
disregard of Indian rights, we do believe, was never mani- 
fested, than in the steps which gave rise to it ; more de- 
testable poltroonery, or more cruel injustice, has seldom 
been seen, than marked its advance and termination ; and the 
same reckless expenditure of public money and waste of 
property, which seem inevitably to characterize similar trans- 
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actions everywhere else, signalized this. A few words 
will suffice to explain the grounds, and to give the history, 
of this transaction, and to show, whether the censure we 
have bestowed be merited. 

By the treaty of 1804, made at St. Louis, the Sac and 
Fox Indians sold to the United States a large tract of 
country on both sides of the Mississippi river, including the 
country which was the scene of this war ; but, inasmuch as 
the nation was but a handful even then, a stipulation in the 
same treaty allowed them the privilege of " living and hunt- 
ing on these lands." Under the sanction of this stipulation, 
Black Hawk and his party, commonly known as " the British 
band," had continued to occupy their village, at the mouth 
of Rock River, and to cultivate their fields, which were 
unusually large and productive. While thus living, under 
the solemn sanction of this treaty, without any warning 
given, or any complaint made of intrusion or trouble, — 
for they were notoriously peaceable, and the white settle- 
ments had not yet advanced within fifty miles, — orders were 
suddenly given for selling a few detached sections of land 
on Rock River, the most valuable of which were covered 
by their lodges and cornfields. Immediately after their sale, 
thus made, without the knowledge of Black Hawk, the 
whites commenced taking possession, and the Indians found 
themselves intruded upon, their fields and lodges sometimes 
occupied, and occasionally destroyed. But, even under 
these circumstances, they committed no act of hostility ; 
they even made no effort to resist aggression, but remained, 
with a dogged resolution not to quit their houses and the 
graves of their fathers, till they were forcibly expelled. But 
this was, it seems, enough to excite the apprehensions of 
the State authorities. The governor wrote forthwith to 
the Indian agent at St. Louis, and to the major-general at 
Jefferson Barracks, informing them, in mock heroics, that 
the State was invaded by blood-thirsty savages, that he had 
ordered out seven hundred of the militia of the Stale (a force, 
by the way, fully double the number of fighting men in Black 
Hawk's band), and that he was determined to put them, 
dead or alive, on the west side of the Mississippi. Receiving 
information, that companies of regular troops were on their way 
to the scene of disturbance, he put himself at the head of the 
militia thus ordered out, determined to cooperate with the 
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United States troops in expelling this murderous band, who 
were, all the while, peaceably occupied in their village, 
raising the usual crops. For it must be borne in mind, that, 
throughout the whole of this campaign, the Indians were 
guilty of no act of aggression, if we except from this general 
policy of non-resistance, a single deed of Black Hawk, who, 
with a few of his men, at the imminent risk of producing 
collision and bloodshed, went to a cabin, and rolled out and 
destroyed a barrel of whisky which a white man was 
selling. 

Not the least singular feature in this business, and it is one 
not to be passed over in its history, is, that Black Hawk had 
offered, and his offer was duly reported to the agent in St. 
Louis, for six thousand dollars, to relinquish, for himself and 
his tribe, all claim to a right of residence on the east side of 
the Mississippi. Thus, for the paltry sum of six thousand 
dollars, less by far than the value of their possessions at the 
village, the United States had an opportunity of purchasing 
of the Sacs their relinquishment, not only of the village in 
dispute, but of their reserved right, under the treaty of 1804, 
of living and hunting anywhere in the whole country ceded 
by that treaty. His offer was rejected. The militia and 
regulars united, a short distance below Rock Island, and ad- 
vanced, the regulars by water, the militia by land, upon the 
village. The Indians made no show of resistance. They 
had retired across the Mississippi ; their town was occupied 
by the troops ; their cabins were burned, and their cornfields 
destroyed. We have heard more than one eyewitness de- 
scribe the neatness of their houses, the flourishing appear- 
ance of their fields, the richness and beauty of their blue 
grass pastures, and the wanton destruction wrought upon 
them in a few hours. General Gaines, shortly afterwards, 
concluded with them one of those transactions, which are 
pleasantly enough, in our histories and by our government, 
nicknamed treaties, wherein they consented, not being able 
to help themselves, to abandon this much-loved spot, and 
confine themselves to the west bank of the Mississippi. 
Thus, the campaign of this season, though it commenced in 
injustice, and terminated in oppression, closed without blood- 
shed. Blood, however, was destined to flow before the 
struggle was finally closed. 

For the proceedings of Black Hawk the next season, 
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in 1832, we have never been able satisfactorily to account. 
He was dissatisfied with the compulsory treaty, which forced 
him to remain and starve (his crops of corn and beans 
having been destroyed) on the west of the Mississippi. 
But with a mere handful of men (for the feeble efforts he 
made to procure the aid of other tribes entirely failed) , in a 
country so open, presenting no impenetrable thickets nor 
any impassable swamps to shelter him from the pursuit of 
the overwhelming force which he must have known would 
swarm around him, to have attempted a hostile invasion 
would seem to indicate the last writhings of imbecile despair. 
In fact, though he recrossed the Mississippi, and ascended 
Rock River, contrary to his agreement in the hard bargain 
forced upon him the past season, yet, as his band was ac- 
companied by their women and children, and as they com- 
mitted, until attacked, no overt act of hostility, we may 
conclude, that the statement, made by himself and his fellow- 
chiefs, is true ; that they hoped, by their pertinacious ad- 
herence to the territory, which they considered had been 
most unjustly wrung from them, to manifest the sense of the 
wrong, and perhaps prevail upon our government to give 
them some compensation for their property, which had been 
destroyed. Or, at any rate, they thought they would be al- 
lowed to join a band of Winnebagoes on the head waters of 
the Illinois, and raise with them a crop of corn. 

Certain it is, that, even at this late day, it would have been 
extremely easy to quiet the disturbance, by the payment of 
their just demands, and by the exercise of a little forbear- 
ance. And let it not be said, that, having violated their 
agreements and invaded our territory, it was beneath the dig- 
nity of the nation to treat with them until after unconditional 
submission. Considering their wrongs and their utter insig- 
nificance in point of strength, it is nothing less than farcical, 
to talk of maintaining the dignity of the government. It 
might answer the purpose of patriots aspiring to popularity, 
of demagogues seeking office, or of adventurers craving ex- 
citement, to talk loudly of the invasion of our territory, and 
the necessity of punishing the intruders. But the nation 
would have been saved an additional stain upon its character, 
a wanton waste of blood, and expenditure of money, if the 
dictates of magnanimity, of humanity, and of justice, had 
been listened to, and this poor, deluded band of half-starved 
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savages had been counselled with, their demands listened to, 
and a trifle, in money and food, given them, to procure their 
removal across the Mississippi. We have no intention of 
going into the details of this campaign. Our limits will 
not allow it, and the transactions are too recent, some of 
them too discreditable, to be spoken of with the coolness 
and impartiality of history.* We can only state, that, after 
chasing the fugitive band over the northern part of the State, 
utterly refusing, at all times, to receive their flags of truce 
(of which several were sent to beg a conference, and which 
were, constantly, either fired upon, or otherwise maltreated), 
the united forces, regulars and militia, at the battle of the 
Bad Jlxe, drove them literally into the Mississippi, shooting, 
destroying, and scalping, without mercy or remorse. 

Of the spirit, which animated some of the leaders in these 
affairs, we may judge from the fact, that the commander-in- 
chief of the militia in this campaign had, during the previous 
season, while commanding a company of pioneers, given his 
men orders to kill, without ceremony, any Indian who might 
approach them, no matter what might be his tribe, or what 
his errand, with or without a white flag. 

Black Hawk was taken. The campaign was ended. Fairly- 
worded and grandiloquent reports were forwarded to the 
proper departments. The high officers met in treaty with 
the captive Indians, and six millions of acres of fertile land, 
on the west of the Mississippi, were added to the domain of 
the United States. In due time the Secretary of War trans- 
mitted his own and the President's approval of these trans- 
actions, and there the matter rests. 

* For instance, the affair known as Stillman's Defeat, or Stillman's 
Race; where a large body of mounted riflemen fled, panic struck, before 
less than one fourth of their number of Indians, who, when the rangers 
came in sight, had no intention of fighting, and had actually sent to them 
a flag of truce, requesting a conference. The bearers of the flag, after 
being taken prisoners, were fired upon, and one of their number killed. 
Afterwards, when a part of the main body of the Indians, (not exceeding 
forty or fifty, their own number being two hundred and seventy-five,) 
came in sight, the whole detachment took to flight, leaving those of their 
number, whose horses were not of the fleetest, to the mercy of the Indians; 
who, enraged at their treachery, and encouraged by their poltroonery, 
butchered some ten or a dozen, while the officers and men vied in their 
efforts to reach the camp of the main army, at some thirty miles' distance ; 
a space, which the best mounted overcame at a speed which would have 
won them renown at a steeple chase. But there is no incentive to speed 
like the pursuit of fierce and vindictive savages. 
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The tragedy was followed by a farce. Black Hawk and 
some of his fellow-chiefs, after having been ignominiously 
and cruelly loaded with chains, were all at once set at lib- 
erty, and paraded in a progress, which soon became trium- 
phal, through the Eastern States. They were the lions of 
the day ; all, even the ladies, vieing for the honor of a 
notice from him and his handsome son. We cannot dismiss 
the subject, without expressing our inability to understand 
the policy which dictated the show, or our astonishment at 
the taste, which made it the vogue. 

Black Hawk sleeps in death, but not with his fathers. 
A city is growing up over their graves, where soon no ves- 
tige will remain of what was once the favored residence and 
the burial-ground of this luckless tribe. We are tempted to 
repeat the exclamation of the most patient of men, " O 
that mine enemy had written a book ! " Could this untu- 
tored son of the forest have committed his thoughts and his 
experience to paper, he might have left behind him a val- 
uable legacy, in which our people could read a lesson, un- 
palatable but wholesome, of broken faith, of cowardice, of 
usurpation, and of wanton aggression, which might mode- 
rate, occasionally, our self-gratulation and complacency.* 

It is hardly in the nature of things, that hostile Indians 
should ever again invade the territory of Illinois ; for, since 
these events, she has ceased to be a frontier State. The 
tide of emigration has rolled onward, bearing before it the 
relics of the Indian tribes, who would now have to pene- 
trate, before they could reach her borders, a country as large, 
and as thickly peopled, as was Illinois in 1832. 

The State of Illinois, whose history we have thus briefly 
sketched, is bounded on the north by the Territory of Wis- 
consin ; east by Lake Michigan, and the States of Indiana 
and Kentucky ; south by the latter State ; and west by the 
State of Missouri, and the Territory of Iowa. It extends 
north and south from 37° to 42° 30' north latitude, and 
east and west from 10° 32' to ]4° 33' longitude west from 
Washington city. Its extreme length is three hundred and 

* See The Life and Adventures of Black Hawk, with Skelckes of Keokuck, 
the Sac and Fox Indians, and the late Black- Haick War, by [Benjamin 
Drake. Cincinnati. 1839 ; a woik, which, for the soundness of its 
principles, and the independence with which they are expressed, deserves 
a better dress than the publisher has given it. 
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eighty miles ; its breadth in the north is about one hundred 
and forty-five miles, but extends in the centre to two hundred 
and twenty miles, whence it contracts towards the south to a 
narrow point. The area of the whole State, including that 
part of Lake Michigan belonging to it, is about fifty-nine 
thousand square miles, of which fifty thousand square miles, 
or thirty-two millions of acres, are considered to be capable 
of cultivation. 

A glance at the maps of the United States will show, that, 
though placed in the very heart of the interior, no State in the 
Union has such facilities for navigation around and through 
it. This will be more clearly perceived, when it is known, 
that of eleven hundred and sixty miles, which is the extent of 
the circumference of the State, eight hundred and fifty-five 
miles are navigable waters. It is penetrated, besides, by rivers 
allowing a steamboat navigation of five hundred miles. Most 
of these waters aflbrd the best and most permanent navigation 
in the West. It is only necessary to mention the Mississippi, 
with a depth and volume of water enough to float the com- 
merce of the world ; but there is besides, the Ohio, which, 
for nearly the whole space in which it washes the shores of 
Illinois, affords some months more of navigation, than it offers 
to the States nearer to its sources. The "Wabash on the 
east, and the Illinois river in the centre, can either of them, 
but more especially the latter, boast of a navigation as easy, 
as safe, and as permanent, as the Ohio itself. And Lake 
Michigan, on the northeast, enables it to participate in the 
advantages of the northern outlet. 

We very much doubt whether a spot can be found on the 
globe, remote from the ocean, furnishing any thing like the 
same amount of natural commercial advantages. When it is 
considered, in addition, that its position is between the 37th 
and 43d degree of north latitude, the climate best adapted 
for developing the energies, and most favorable to the constitu- 
tion, of man, and that its soil is of unsurpassed and inexhaust- 
ible fertility, nothing would seem to be wanting but a wise 
and virtuous government, to fill it with a population dense, 
affluent, and happy. The destinies of the State are in the 
hands of its inhabitants. 

The prairies constitute the most striking feature in the ap- 
pearance of Illinois. Few of our readers but have read (many 
of them, perhaps, usque ad nauseam) accounts, varied accord- 
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ing to the ingenuity of the writers, of these magnificent natural 
lawns ; but we can assure those who may never have looked 
upon them for themselves, that they can form no idea of the 
feelings, with which they would probably contemplate for the 
first time the unique and placid beauties of a prairie landscape. 
It is not our intention to enter the lists ourselves with an 
attempt to indite any thing like a description. We lately 
heard a great statesman, whose intercourse with, and mastery 
over, men had not blunted his perception of the beauties 
of nature, sum up his admiration of these scenes (whence 
he had recently returned) by declaring, that he had never 
beheld any thing, which so completely realized his con- 
ceptions of beauty and fertility. 

It has been thought, however, that these same prairies, how 
much soever they may add to the beauty of the landscape, 
and notwithstanding the richness of their soil, are serious im- 
pediments to the settlement of the country. Ten years ago, 
this objection was urged much more zealously than at present ; 
for, in that space of time, many a prairie has been converted 
into farms, upon which the doubters of early times predicted 
that no settler would ever venture ; and in ten years more, that 
such an objection ever existed will be matter of tradition. 
In fact, a simple calculation would always have shown that it 
is cheaper, in the proportion of three to one, to transport 
fencing timber five miles (which is the utmost distance, that 
in nine-tenths of the prairies would be necessary), than to clear 
the heavily timbered land of most of the other Western States ; 
while the coal, with which the whole State abounds, precludes 
all apprehension from scarcity of fuel. We here leave out of 
view, what is nevertheless a well known fact, that the timber 
is increasing faster than the population. The precautions, 
taken by the settlers against fires, enable the undergrowth, 
which annual burnings had kept down, to grow and extend ; 
and, in fact, the rapid and pertinacious growth of some of the 
less valuable kinds of timber becomes frequently a nuisance, 
against which the farmer has to contend. If the sod of a piece 
of prairie be turned up, and it be not afterwards cultivated 
(we speak from actual observation) , a few years will see a 
growth of thrifty young timber covering the spot, whose seeds 
the tough sward and the fires had prevented from vegetating. 

In the discussion as to the origin of these prairies, we have 
no desire to participate, believing, that, though much has been 
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written, little is known about it. Whether, as some have con- 
tended, the whole continent was originally one vast prairie, 
upon which our lofty and apparently primeval forests are in- 
truders ; or whether the autumnal fires have deprived these 
plains of the wood with which they were originally covered, 
are questions upon which we will not venture to decide, being 
willing, after the example of Sir Roger, to allow, that 
"much may be said on both sides." They form by far 
the larger part of the surface of the State, and are of every 
variety of size, from twenty miles to half a mile in diameter, 
being much larger and more abundant in the north and mid- 
dle, than in the southern parts of the State. Their surface 
is hardly ever flat, excepting in the bottoms, and seldom too 
undulating for cultivation. 

The soil of Illinois is based upon the same secondary lime- 
stone formation, that underlies a great part of what is com- 
monly called the Mississippi valley. Though never seen on 
the surface proper, it lies sufficiently near to be exposed by 
the action of the streams, to the vicinity of which the in- 
habitants have recourse for stone. 

The bottom lands, created, so to speak, by the streams of 
the West, generally form a striking feature in the face of the 
country. In proportion to the size of the stream, is in general 
the extent of these alluvial deposits. Of their importance, in 
an estimate of the varieties of soil in this State, we may form 
some opinion from the facts, that there is no stream that 
is not skirted in this manner ; and that the larger rivers, 
the Mississippi, the Illinois, the Kaskaskia, and the Wa- 
bash, have alluvions on their borders of from one to eight 
miles in width, much of which is now fit for cultivation, 
and all of which will be made so, whenever the value of 
the land will justify the expense of a very moderate amount 
of embankment. The soil, we need hardly add, is of ex- 
uberant fertility. 

The most remarkable tract of this description is the Ameri- 
can Bottom, opposite St. Louis, a name which it received 
when it formed the western boundary of the United States. 
This extends from the mouth of the Kaskaskia to a point 
opposite the mouth of the Missouri, a space of more than 
eighty miles, containing two hundred and eight-eight thou- 
sand acres. It was to this beautiful and fertile spot, that the 
early French settlers first resorted. Here they established 
all their villages. 
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Whether the miasmata, from the swamps and lagoons with 
which the bottom abounds, and which are regularly filled 
with water at every rise of the Mississippi, and then left to 
stagnate and corrupt, with the rank vegetation that fringes 
and covers them, ever produced among the French people the 
same diseases with which they afflict the emigrants of all other 
nations, we have no means of ascertaining. Certain it is, 
that, at present, the exemption of the French from intermit- 
tent fevers and agues is entire and enviable. And, could we 
suppose the honest-hearted Creole capable of so selfish or 
unkind a feeling, we have often fancied, that he might laugh 
with great contentment, as he smoked his short pipe and ate 
his gumbo, in defiance of the noxious effluvia, which had 
prostrated three-fourths of all the strangers who had ventured 
into his neighbourhood. 

It has been, unfortunately, too much the case, not only in 
this State, but throughout the West, that emigrants, seduced 
by the exuberant fertility of these wide alluvions, have so 
often selected them for their residence ; and the diseases, 
which almost invariably punish this deviation from the rules 
of prudence and common sense, have given to the country at 
large a reputation for insalubrity, which, we are persuaded, 
it would never have acquired, had the early settlers consulted 
less their cupidity, than their health, in making settlements. 

As a proof of the durability, as weil as fertility, of these 
soils, we may mention, that fields around Kaskaskia have 
been planted, since the first settlement of the place (with- 
out intermission, and without manure), with Indian corn, 
one of the most exhausting of crops, without any per- 
ceptible diminution in the product.* As there are none of 
these bottoms but may be drained of the stagnant water, 
which is now the whole cause of their sickliness, the time 
will come, when their natural advantages, among which we 
must not forget their proximity to navigation, will cause them 
to be covered with a denser population than any other part 
of the West. Neither do we speak altogether in this matter, 
without the advantage of precedent. Cincinnati is now no- 

* " Sir, to leave things out of a book, merely because people tell you they 
will not be believed, is meanness." — Dr. Johnson, as reported by Bos- 
well. Encouraged by this dictum, we will state, and are prepared to 
prove, lhat parsnips have been taken from the ground, in a garden in 
Kaskaskia, six feet in length ! 
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toriously one of the healthiest cities on our continent ; yet 
we have it on the authority of one of her oldest citizens (who 
may truly say, Pars magna fui, as to all the wonderful changes 
which have passed around him), that the swamps and frog- 
ponds around old Fort Washington filled the chambers and 
lofts of the then petty village with an abundance of feverish 
and shaking sufferers.* The bluffs, which skirt these low- 
lands, generally abound in springs, and they are, consequent- 
ly, better watered, than most other parts of the State. 

The character of the uplands, which form, of course, the 
great body of the State, varies astonishingly little. A small 
section of country in the south is rough and hilly ; other 
portions, in the north, are flat and boggy ; but, as a whole, 
the country may be said to be gently undulating ; the highest 
and smoothest land being in the centre of the prairies, from 
whence there is a gradual fall to the rougher timbered 
lands, which almost invariably skirt the streams. As these 
prairies are most easily brought under cultivation, so are they 
generally the richest land ; the soil upou them varying in 
depth from one to four feet. This soil indicates, by its 
color, the fertility for which it has become proverbial. It 
is a black and friable mould, freely intermixed with sand, 
and is exceedingly easy to work, or, in agricultural phrase, 
kindly. A soil so loose, that one horse will suffice to draw 
the plough through it ; which crumbles to pieces as it is 
turned over ; in which no stone is ever encountered to im- 
pede the plough, or jar the ploughman, needs only the crown- 
ing glory of the lata segetes, which will wave over it in 
due season, to realize all that can be asked of a " land of 
promise." It has as yet, in no instance that we have seen, 
given evidence of impoverishment from use or abuse. When- 
ever manure shall be needed (and we are not prepared to say, 
but that it would, even now, pay the farmer for applying it), 
lime, which is everywhere easily attainable, will be found 
most efficacious. 

The whole face of the country is covered with a luxuriant 
growth of natural grass, which, though nutritious, and abun- 
dantly serviceable to the early settlers, can never be depend- 
ed upon for permanent use. It is late in coming forward in 
the spring, and the first frosts of autumn destroy its sub- 

* Judge Burnet's Letters. Historical Society of Ohio. 
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stance, and reduce it to a harsh and combustible straw. A 
very moderate amount of pasturing, moreover, utterly eradi- 
cates it. Artificial grasses have, however, succeeded en- 
tirely, wherever their cultivation has been attempted. 

We believe, that the prevalent opinion of the height and 
vigor of this prairie grass is altogether exaggerated. The 
public imagination, following the lead of certain fanciful 
writers, has pictured the wide plains, covered with a growth 
so rank and lofty, that the foot traveller can only see far 
ahead, by attaining some casual eminence ; and we read of 
animals destroyed by, and horsemen escaping but by dint of 
speed from, the fierce conflagration, which annually sweeps, 
with the wings of the wind, over so vast a mass of combus- 
tibles. Now we are satisfied, that the average height of the 
grass on the upland prairies, does not exceed twelve inches, 
and the fires, which annually consume it, though sufficiently 
destructive to the timber and to unprotected fences, stacks, 
and cornfields, destroy or endanger no animal more active 
than the snake,* numbers of which, but not more than can 
be well spared, thus perish. It is only in the wet prairie 
bottoms, which are seldom traversed, and of no great extent, 
that the grass attains a height sufficient to produce such con- 
sequences as we have alluded to. 

No geological survey of this State has ever been under- 
taken, but, in the absence of any regular or scientific investi- 
gation, a vast deal of volunteer hypothesis has been hazarded. 
" The cosmogony, or creation of the world," which was an 
enigma to the renowned Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson and his 
host of philosophers, has addled many a brain since his 
time ; and recent geological discoveries have been so sur- 
prising as to justify almost any extravagance of conjecture. 



* Not wishing to bring down upon our heads the wrath of any natural- 
ist who may chance to read this article, and wonder, what peculiarity of 
constitution enables the snakes of Illinois to wander upon the face of the 
earth so late in the season, as after the frost has destroyed vegetation, 
while their congeners, in other parts, are immured in dens and caves 
deep and dark below it, we may as well state, that it is customary, in 
many neighbourhoods, to keep, as far as possible, the fire out from the prai- 
ries, during the fall and winter ; and, after the young grass has attained a 
height of some three or four inches, generally in JMay or June, they set 
fire to the decayed herbage, consuming, at the same time, the new crop, 
which is succeeded, late in the seasbn, by a growth fresher, and more pal- 
atable to stock. It is in these burnings, that the snakes are sometimes 
destroyed. 
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Hardly any traveller laying the least claim to scientific ac- 
quirement has ever visited the State, but he has treated us 
to a theory of his own. Many have fancied, that they per- 
ceived evidences throughout the State, of comparatively re- 
cent submersion, and more than one outlet, by which the im- 
aginary lake has discharged itself, is pointed out. This the- 
ory, we doubt not, will share the fate of most others, based 
upon casual observation, or derived from detached appear- 
ances, however plausible. It is impossible to suppose for a 
moment, that this State, or any part of it, was ever the scene 
of an inundation, which did not extend to all the contiguous 
territory. No continuous range of high land exists which 
could have formed the shores, necessary to contain the waters 
even of an hypothetical lake. 

In the summer of 1839, however, Drs. David D. Owen 
and John Locke, under the authority of a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, of the pre- 
ceding February, made a geological survey of the mineral 
lands owned by the United States on the waters of the Upper 
Mississippi ; and though but a small part of the State of Illi- 
nois came within the strict purview of their investigations, 
yet a general knowledge of the formation of the State was 
obtained ; and when their report, which is now in the hands 
of the proper authorities at Washington, shall be published, 
we are authorized to say, that much valuable information will 
be found on this subject. In fact, the well-known and justly 
merited reputation of these gentlemen will impart a value 
and an authority to their observations upon this interesting re- 
gion, — hitherto a terra incognita, — which we hope will 
have its due weight in quickening their publication. In the 
mean time, we are permitted to state, that the great coal 
basin, of which Illinois covers the centre, underlies the soil 
of portions of five of the States and Territories, to wit, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa, and embra- 
ces a greater space than the whole island of Great Britain. 
In crossing the State from Louisville to St. Louis, it first 
shows itself on the surface at the town of Paoli, in Indiana. 
It outcrops again near the Upper Rapids of the Mississippi, 
its axis perhaps being considerably southeast of the centre 
of the State. The coal is found in a coarse sandstone and 
limestone formation, superincumbent upon an oolitic lime- 
stone, which is the principal building stone of the State, and 
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which again rests, at its western edge, upon a layer of fine- 
grained sandstone, upon another of black slate, over which 
the Ohio river precipitates itself at Louisville, but which two 
last strata, as they do not show themselves on the other edge 
of the basin, on the banks of the Mississippi, most probably 
terminate and are merged in the great stratum of cliff lime- 
stone, which dipping from Louisville, underlies the whole, 
and shows itself again in the mineral region of the Northwest, 
of the thickness of six hundred feet, and is the matrix in 
which the veins of lead are deposited, or injected. All 
these formations are superincumbent upon, and of course 
more recent, than the blue fossiliferous limestone, of the 
southwestern part of Ohio. The coal of this basin is pro- 
nounced by the same competent authority, to be too freely 
impregnated with pyrites, and for that reason is much inferior 
for the working of iron, and other manufacturing purposes, to 
the coal of the great basin of Ohio and Western Pennsylva- 
nia.* Those singular boulders of granite, which are found 
throughout the West, are frequently seen on the surface in 
this State. They are of all sizes, from a few pounds to as 
many tons, and their structure is so hard, that they are often 
wrought into mill-stones. 

Among the mineral productions, which the slight investiga- 
tion to which the soil has as yet been subjected has brought 
to light, are lime, coal, lead, salt, iron, and perhaps copper, 
and silver ; rating in abundance in the order in which we 
have enumerated them. Lime of course must be plenty, 
and easily made, as the whole State rests upon a bed of lime- 
stone. Coal we believe to be dispersed throughout the 
State. We never remember to have made inquiry anywhere, 
without learning that it was found in the neighbourhood. It 

* Professor Hitchcock, in his resurvey of the geology of Massachusetts, 
gives the following as the result of his analysis of some specimens which 
had been sent to him, of soils from Illinois. 
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is of vast importance in a country where fuel is so scarce, 
not only for domestic use, but for generating steam, which, 
from the general scarcity of water power, must become the 
principal manufacturing agent. 

The great northwestern deposit of lead extends as far 
south into the State, as the waters of Rock River ; and Ga- 
lena, the great mart of this mineral, is barely within its bor- 
ders. It is found also in the hilly country to the south, bor- 
dering on the Ohio River, where it is a continuation of the 
same deposit that is found on the west side of the Mississippi, 
in the southern counties of Missouri. The salt springs in 
Gallatin and Vermillion counties, which had been reserved 
from sale, were given up by the United States to Illinois, 
upon its admission into the Union. According to Mr. School- 
craft, three hundred gallons of water produce fifty pounds of 
salt. They fall very far short of supplying the wants of the 
State, nor has the salt hitherto been esteemed of a very good 
quality ; owing, probably, to some defect in the mode of 
preparation. Neither iron, silver, nor copper, whatever there 
may be of either, has, we believe, been worked, unless an ex- 
ception be made as to silver, on the strength of a statement,* 
that a portion of it was found many years ago, and converted 
into counterfeit dollars, — a piece of information we see no 
reason to doubt, but that the accompanying assertion, that they 
" were purer than the Spanish dollars," seems to presuppose 
in those concerned a penchant for felony altogether unaccount- 
able, except upon the supposition that the force of habit in 
the early citizens of the region where it was found was so 
strong, that they were unwilling to dispose even of an ingot 
of silver, without imparting to the transaction the relish of 
an affair in their ordinary way of business, and giving to the 
pure metal a " counterfeit presentment." 

In a country so level, where there are no ridges of moun- 
tains, nor hardly any thing approaching the dignity of a hill, 
not much can be expected in the way of the more striking 
curiosities in nature. Precipices and ravines must be looked 
for in regions whose broken surface offers more diversity to 
the eye, and fewer attractions to the husbandman. Whatever 
there may be of either is confined to the river bluffs. The 
precipitous rocks which in some places line the shores of the 

* Illinois Monthly Magazine, Vol. I. p. 45. 
VOL. LI. — NO. 108. 16 
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Mississippi, though striking and picturesque, are not suffi- 
ciently lofty to lay any claim to the magnificent or terrific. 
Their perpendicular height is less than a third of the Palis- 
ades upon the Hudson. The " Starved Rock," on the Illi- 
nois, and the tale of Indian warfare, whence it takes its 
name ; the " Grand Tower," and its opposite promontory, 
with their reminiscences of plundered boats and murdered 
crews ; the cave in the rock on the Ohio, and the legends of 
pirates and counterfeiters, who made it their place of refuge ; 
and the tradition of the Piasa, and the rude painting on the 
rocks, above Alton, now fast fading away, by which the In- 
dians endeavoured to commemorate it ; are among the few 
remarkable spots to which the attention of the stranger is di- 
rected. 

Until we are in possession of more facts than have been 
yet collected, it seems useless to speculate much upon the 
climate. Covering as it does, five degrees and a half of lat- 
itude, the State may be supposed to offer a great variety of 
temperature and productions. But it must be borne in mind, 
that the whole extent is within the more favored latitudes, its 
northern limit stopping far short of the repulsive confines of 
perpetual winter, and its southern extremity being as far re- 
moved above the debilitating influence of the tropical sum- 
mer. Perhaps we cannot better convey an idea of this feli- 
city of position, than by a simple statement of the fact, that 
while it is too far north for the successful cultivation of cot- 
ton, wheat and Indian com both attain, in every part of it, 
their greatest perfection. 

It appears to us, that, from the first peopling of the West, 
a disposition has been manifested to believe, that the climate 
in winter is milder than in the same degree of latitude at the 
East. The luckless Frenchmen, who were inveigled by Mr. 
Barlow to the banks of the Ohio in 1791, were taught to ex- 
pect a climate where frost and snow were unknown ; and 
almost every writer on the subject since, if not proceeding 
quite so far, has nevertheless struggled hard to persuade him- 
self into the belief, that a favorable difference existed. This 
opinion is utterly at variance with any conclusion which would 
be drawn from analogy. The sunny lands of Italy and the 
South of France, lie in the same latitude with the Middle 
States of the East, where frosty skies and snowy landscapes 
are no rarity. Nor is it easy to see why this law of analogy 
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should be reversed in the country west of the mountains, 
where the distance of the ocean, that great meliorator of 
temperature in its vicinity, would lead us to look for no such 
result. 

How far this prevalent opinion is erroneous, a series of 
carefully taken meteorological observations, only, can satisfac- 
torily show. In the mean time, a few facts, which have fallen 
under our observation, have entirely shaken our faith in the 
correctness of the hypothesis. We know, that, during the last 
ten years, there has been no winter when the thermometer 
has not sunk, in the central parts of Illinois, as low as 12° 
below zero of Fahrenheit's thermometer. We have known it 
as low as 26° below this point, and for a week at a time we 
have seen it never once rise above zero. We have known 
the frost to penetrate the earth, in exposed situations, three 
feet below the surface, whence it had not entirely come out 
by the middle of April. Hardly a winter passes but the 
Mississippi at St. Louis, in the same parallel of latitude with 
Washington, is frozen over, and passable on the ice. When 
we consider its width at this place, and the velocity arid turbu- 
lence of its current, we may form some idea of the intensity 
of cold, requisite to bind it in fetters of ice. Further up, 
above the mouth of the Missouri, it is a thoroughfare for 
weeks, we had almost said months, every winter. The intense 
coldness of the blasts, which at this temperature sweep over 
so open a country, may be well conceived. But with this 
candid allowance, our objections to the climate cease. This 
extremity of cold is of but short continuance, seldom lasting 
a week. The winters are in general dry, and late in setting 
in. It is not unusual for the bland temperature of the Indian 
summer to linger till Christmas, nor are the latter months of 
winter deformed by the frequent thawings and freezings, which 
render that season at the East a period of endurance. The 
open prairies, which allow free scope for the bitter blasts of 
winter, give equal freedom to the breezes of summer, which 
play unimpeded over their surface, bringing health and cool- 
ness on their wings. 

A question of vital importance connected with this topic, 
one upon which every prudent emigrant would wish to be 
well informed, yet remains to be spoken of. We allude of 
course to health. If the New-Englander, who has reared, in 
poverty upon the rugged hills of his native clime, a family of 
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sturdy, healthy children, is to see their cheeks pale, and their 
limbs totter, upon the rank soil to which he has taken them 
with a hope of bettering their condition, the fertility of that 
soil, or perhaps even the acquisition of property, would be, 
in his eyes, a poor compensation for the difference. 

It is not often practicable in this case to elude the plain 
question, " Is the country healthy ? " by reverting to the fact, 
that all newly settled countries have been sickly. We may 
assure the emigrant, that in early times the much dreaded 
scourge of fever and ague was no stranger in the valleys of 
New England. He can reply, that, at any rate, it is not known 
there now. Nor will it afford him any consolation to know, 
that, after his own and his children's strength shall have failed, 
in opening the virgin soil, and draining the adjacent morass, 
his successor will reap the benefit of his labors, and will oc- 
cupy, with a healthy family, the spot which was the grave of 
himself and his kindred. 

We think that, in the hints which we have already thrown 
out, in the course of this article, something like a solution 
may be found to these questions. If the emigrant, seduced 
by the fertility of the bottom lands, shall venture into the vi- 
cinity of the swamps and lagoons, with which they abound ; 
or if, on the upland, tempted by some fine spring, or the con- 
venience of timber, he shall disregard the neighbourhood of 
a stream with its accompanying morasses, and there take up 
his residence, common sense may predict, what experience 
will teach him, that he must inevitably pay the penalty of these 
advantages. If, on the other hand, he is willing to forego 
some of these privileges, which are frequently mere tempta- 
tions to idleness, and, selecting the high grounds which are 
everywhere in sight, make his home there, upon land as rich 
as heart can desire, he may with great certainty calculate on 
as good a share of health as is to be enjoyed on this continent. 
And why should it be otherwise ? The exciting causes of 
sickness are nowhere near. A dry and undulating upland, 
destitute of any decaying vegetation, is around him, over 
which there is nothing to impede the circulation of the air. 

Unfortunately for the reputation of the State, the com- 
mercial towns, which are necessarily upon the water-courses, 
are most accessible to travellers. And here, it is too true, 
the causes we have already enumerated, have prostrated 
many a strong man, and cut off many a valuable life. Nor 
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will it be otherwise, except in towns singularly favored in 
position, until the wealth and energy of their citizens shall 
enable them to drain every lagoon, and substitute cultivated 
fields for every swamp in the vicinity ; when the results, 
which have followed like proceedings at Cincinnati and Lou- 
isville, will, of course, be their reward. We do not speak 
without much confidence in this matter. Hundreds of resi- 
dences are, to our own knowledge, selected as we have above 
recommended, where the ruddy children and healthy parents 
need fear no comparison with the denizens of the hills of 
New England or the mountains of Virginia. 

A state, so surrounded by navigable waters, so fertile, and 
intersected by so many channels of communication, natural 
and artificial, should include, within its borders, towns and 
cities, large and many. The last ten years have, in fact, 
seen an inconceivable number of towns, projected on every 
point, where ingenuity could find room, or cupidity promise 
a reward ; and, in some of them, the mania of speculation 
has run as wild a career, and come to as sudden and disas- 
trous an end, as in the older parts of the country. But the 
same causes, which produce such a multiplicity of towns, 
make it difficult to predict, which are to acquire the ascen- 
dency. A long line of river-coast offers, at innumerable 
points, desirable town sites ; but, where the back country is 
equally fertile, fortuitous circumstances must decide, which 
of them are to attain to the dignity of cities. Nor would the 
attempt at such vaticination be a gracious task ; for, per- 
haps, there is no one subject, upon which the citizens of 
these rival towns are more sensitive, than their relative im- 
portance ; and to hint, that any one, in the race for metro- 
politan wealth and consequence, is likely to outstrip its com- 
petitors, would give mortal offence to all the others. No 
jockey at a horserace could take greater umbrage at an at- 
tempt to jostle or ride foul the favorite on which he had 
staked his money. 

Under these circumstances we will only venture to surmise, 
that, on the upper Mississippi above the mouth of the Illinois, 
the vicinity of this river running nearly parallel, as it does, 
to the former, and offering an abundance of town sites, will 
prevent, for nearly two hundred miles, any one place from 
engrossing the trade of a very wide extent of country. Fur- 
ther up on that beautiful stream, some one or more large 
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cities must spring up, and with those that get the start in the 
race will most probably be the victory. The point of junc- 
tion of two large rivers has long been thought a favorable 
spot for the growth of a large city ; and, at the mouth of the 
Ohio, efforts are now making to remove, by art and labor, 
the obstacles that nature has placed in the way. The 
grounds for this supposition we have never been able to see. 
Certain it is, that no one of the large cities of the West is 
thus situated, except Pittsburg ; and it is obvious, that this 
city owes its importance, not so much to the fact of its being 
at the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela, as that it 
is at the head of navigation on the Ohio, and surrounded and 
overtopped by coal, inexhaustible in quantity, and unsur- 
passed in quality. No necessity exists for the stoppage or 
transfer of goods or produce at any of these points. Boats, 
that descend the one, can most commonly ascend the other ; 
nor, at any rate, would the transfer of goods from larger to 
smaller boats, alone, afford business to support a city. Neither 
can any reason be assigned for the accumulation of produce 
here, beyond what is incident to any other landing. In fact, 
its very position exposes it to a greater extent of rivalry, 
from the vicinity of the two rivers, and the extent of river- 
coast in proportion to the back country. 

The position of Chicago, at the foot of Lake Michigan, 
and at the termination of the Illinois and Michigan canal, 
gives that place great advantages, which will tell in propor- 
tion to the growth and prosperity of the State. 

Of inland towns there must be many, and those beautiful. 
Some of them, even now, are as handsome as we have ever 
seen ; and, as the wealth of their citizens increases, we may 
look for a correspondent display of taste in ornamenting 
sites, which are very often happily chosen. Springfield, the 
new capital of the State, will probably be among the largest. 

In the civil polity and legislation of Illinois, we know not, 
that there is much to distinguish it from the rest of the West- 
ern States. Its constitution was adopted, after many others 
had been in operation long enough to show defects which 
should be avoided, or to serve as models for imitation. 
Of course, the freest democracy, consistent with a repre- 
sentative government, pervades the system. 

Various acts of different legislative bodies, as the act of 
cession by Virginia, in J 784, the different ordinances of 
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Congress, and the act for the admission of the State into 
the Union, impose certain terms and restrictions, which, by 
its entrance into the Union, the State bound itself to perform. 
Virginia stipulated, that the inhabitants of the French villages 
should have their possessions and titles confirmed to them, 
and be protected in the enjoyment of their rights and liber- 
ties ; and that all the land she ceded to the United States 
should be considered as a common fund for the use and ben- 
efit of the whole, and that they should be disposed of only 
for the benefit of the whole nation, and for no other purpose. 
The ordinance of Congress, of 1787, provides, that the inhabi- 
tants of the Northwest Territory shall be subject to pay a 
part of the federal debts, and shall defray their portion of the 
expenses of the government. It prevents the legislature of 
the Territory from interfering with the primary disposal of 
the soil by the United States, declares the navigable waters, 
leading into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, public high- 
ways, and free to all the inhabitants of the United States, 
and prohibits slavery within its limits. 

Upon its admission into the Union, Congress required, that 
the State should exempt all land, purchased of the United 
States, from taxation for five years ; the bounty lands, pro- 
vided they are held so long by the patentees or their heirs, 
for three years ; and that no higher tax be imposed on non- 
resident, than upon resident proprietors. And, in return, 
they gave up to the State all the salt springs within its limits, 
prohibiting the legislature, however, from selling or leasing 
the same for a longer time than ten years ; and they gave 
the State five per cent, of the proceeds of all sales of their 
land within its limits, two-fifths to be disbursed by Congress 
in making roads leading to the State, and three-fifths to 
be appropriated by the legislature for the encouragement of 
learning, one-sixth whereof is exclusively reserved for found- 
ing a College or University ; and they gave, besides, a sec- 
tion of land, in each township, for the use of schools. 

The principal peculiarities in the constitution are the fol- 
lowing. The legislature meets but once in two years. The 
governor of the State, and the judges of the Supreme Court, 
compose a council of revision, whose duty it is to examine 
all acts passed by the legislature, and either approve them, in 
which case they become laws, or return them with their objec- 
tions in writing. A majority of all the members, agreeing to 
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pass an act, can, notwithstanding the dissent of the council 
of revision, make it a law. The right of suffrage is univer- 
sal, and almost unlimited, six months' residence in the State 
being all that is required ; and even unnaturalized foreigners, 
who have been so long in the State, claim and exercise the 
privilege of voting. The right of the people to instruct 
their representatives is expressly affirmed. No bank, be- 
sides those existing at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, except a State Bank, and its branches, is allowed 
to be chartered. There have never been any alterations, 
or amendments, of the constitution ; and the ultra-democratic 
tendency, which characterizes it, has likewise marked all 
the legislation of the State. 

The funds possessed by this State, for the purposes of 
education, are exclusively derived from grants made by the 
United States, either of lands, or of money, the proceeds of 
land sold in the State. The funds accruing and likely to ac- 
crue from these sources are ample, and their reservation by 
the Congress of the United States shows a wise and benevo- 
lent forethought of the wants of the new State. But the rigid 
exaction, by that body, of an equivalent in the exemption from 
taxation, not only of land held by themselves, but of all land 
for five years after it is sold, gives to the whole transaction 
the air of a bargain, and may on that score exempt the State 
from a sense of obligation ; for it has been insisted, that the 
amount of taxes thus relinquished by the State, is a full quid 
pro quo for the grants.* 

The means placed at the disposal of the State for the pur- 
poses of education, are derived, — in the first place, from the 
grant of a section of six hundred and forty acres in every town- 
ship, which is placed, not under the control of the State (and 
consequently is not embraced in the estimate of ihe school 
fund), but is at the disposal, and for the benefit, of the inhabit- 
ants in each township f per se ; the inhabitants of which, under 
the provisions of a general law of January 22d, 1829, regulate 
the time of selling the land, the proceeds of which are funded 
by a commissioner, suitably appointed ; — and secondly, from 

* Hall's Statistics of the West, p. 171. 

t The township in Illinois is not a civil division of territory ; it is simply 
a phrase adopted by the surveyors, and is a square of six miles, containing 
thirty-six sections. The counties are divided, for civil purposes, into 
" precincts." 
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the three percent, of the proceeds of all the public land sold in 
the State, the legislature moreover lias set apart, for purposes of 
education, one half of its share of the suiplus revenue of the 
United States, by an act passed in the session of 1836 — 37. 

The amount of the school, college, and seminary fund, 
the Auditor of the Slate, in his report to the legislature of the 
13th December, 1838, gives as $719,784-61. Mr. Peck, 
at page 65, estimates the total probable amount of the 
fund, when all the land in the State shall have been sold, at 
$ 2,764,097. This estimate includes the value of the school, 
or sixteenth section in each township. Up to the year 1825, 
nothing was done by the legislature towards organizing a sys- 
tem of common schools ; and the smallness of the fund, then 
in the hands of the State, compelled the introduction into the 
bill passed at that time, of a clause requiring the levying of a 
tax for their support, which made the act unpopular, and 
caused its repeal by the subsequent legislature. The result of 
considerable legislation, since that time, has been the erection 
of a system, somewhat as follows ; but it is no easy matter, 
as it has not yet gone fairly into operation, to disentangle the 
precise details, through the mazes of temporary, frequently 
repealed, and sometimes contradictory, enactments. 

It is the duty of a board of school commissioners to take 
charge of the fund, and to apportion the interest annually 
among the different counties, according to their population. 
From the first part of their duties they have been mainly re- 
lieved by the legislature, who, by the act of February 6th, 
1835, ordered them to lend the whole amount of the fund to 
the State. In each township a school commissioner, appointed 
by the county court, having given the requisite security, is 
authorized to sell, upon a petition signed by three-fourths of 
the inhabitants, the section granted by Congress to each town- 
ship (the section numbered 16 is the one designated), and invest 
the proceeds. A board of three trustees, likewise appointed 
by the county court, takes charge of the school lands. Each 
township may, by a vote of two-thirds of the voters, become 
incorporated, the polls to be held by the trustees of the school 
lands. After securing such a vote, the corporate affairs of 
the township are lodged in a body of five new trustees, 
whose duty it is to take charge of all matters relating to 
schools in the township. They have a treasurer, who is also 
secretary ; they lay off school districts in the township, build 
vol. li. — no. 108. 17 
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schoolhouses, employ teachers, call meetings of the voters, 
adopt by-laws for the schools, purchase libraries, and take care 
of township school funds and property. The school com- 
missioner, on the incorporation of a township, gives up to 
their treasurer all the property of the township in his hands. 
A report is submitted to the legislature from each township, 
of the amount of funds, principal and interest, in such town- 
ship, the number of schools kept, and the number of scholars. 
The trustees of schools in the township are once a year to 
call a meeting of the inhabitants, and give an account to them 
of the same things, reported as above, whereupon they may 
adopt such resolutions and prescribe such rules for promoting 
the cause of education, not inconsistent with the law, as they 
may think fit. 

In the sketch we have undertaken to give, of the history 
and prospects of this State, some allusion to the gigantic 
scheme of internal improvement, now in progress there, 
seems unavoidable ; nor are we willing to confine ourselves 
to a mere abstract of what has been done, and what is 
intended. The brief review, which we shall take of the 
internal improvement system of the State, and the remarks 
upon it, which we shall submit, will many of them be of wider 
application than the limits of the State to which they owe 
their origin. 

We are very far from thinking, that the returns in tolls on 
works of internal improvement, (be they railroads, canals, or 
turnpike roads,) should be the only basis upon which to calcu- 
late the propriety of commencing them. Increased facilities 
of communication among the citizens of the Commonwealth ; 
the opening of rich, and otherwise inaccessible, agricultural 
districts to a market ; or the giving vent to the products of 
mines and furnaces, may, in the improvement of manners 
and morals, and in the increased value given to property, and 
the general impulse imparted to business and prosperity in 
the State, remunerate the community far beyond the tolls 
they may yield at the collectors' offices. Way, we are willing 
to go further, and say, that, a system of internal improve- 
ment once completed and in successful operation, we doubt 
not but it would be better policy for the State, having thus 
accomplished their works, to put down the tolls so low, as 
barely to pay the interest of their cost, and defray the ex- 
pense of keeping them in repair, than to look to them as a 
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source of revenue ; and this is an opinion not hastily advanc- 
ed, and one which, did our space permit, we are prepared to 
defend. But then the propriety of undertaking works where 
there is any doubt of a profitable return in tolls, should be 
rigidly tried by the ability of the State to carry them through, 
and keep inviolate the public faith, in the worst emergencies. 
The truth however is, that the whole internal improvement 
system of the country, has run most sadly, to use an appro- 
priate metaphor, "off the track." The necessity of adopt- 
ing the compromise, or, as it is more commonly called in the 
West, the "log-rolling" system, reflects but little credit on 
the intelligence or patriotism of the people. In digesting a 
plan of improved internal communication for a State, more 
especially one whose resources are small, and profit from 
the works consequently indispensable, and where every thing 
of the sort is new and experimental, common sense and 
common prudence would seem to require, that some one 
great route, the thoroughfare between important points, should 
be first completed, and that lateral branches, on less impor- 
tant routes, should come in their turn, and be constructed 
leisurely as they may be needed, or as the income yielded by 
the greater work already finished may justify their being un- 
dertaken. Such is the course which reason and common 
sense, and, — if the word, or the impulse that it implies, be 
not obsolete, — patriotism, would dictate; but unfortunately 
the opposite course is generally, almost invariably, pursued. 
No sooner is a plan of this sort agitated, than a thousand con- 
flicting influences are brought into play. The inhabitants of 
each section look only to their own advantage ; and their rep- 
resentatives adhere with a dogged pertinacity to the interests 
of their immediate constituents, utterly regardless of the true 
interests of the country at large, and reckless what unprofita- 
ble expenditure of public money they induce, provided they 
can, on returning to their electors, point to some absurd road, 
or preposterous canal, running through their own neighbour- 
hood, with which their obstinacy has succeeded in burdening 
the improvement fund. This same selfishness is equally ac- 
tive in afterwards selecting and locating routes ; and many an 
expensive work, many a deviation from the direct and eco- 
nomical course, can be traced to the influence of some village, 
ambitious to become a city, or of some petty squire or land- 
holder, potential at the polls. 
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If in addition to these evil influences, thus standing fre- 
quently at the threshold of such undertakings, they should 
unfortunately be commenced at a time when party strife is 
running high, and the dominant party, engrossing the pow- 
er and controlling the action of the State, in the belief 
that the measure will be popular, determine to monopolize to 
themselves the credit of originating and carrying it through, 
— why, then, we may conclude that suggestions of prudence, 
and hints for moderation, will be weighed, not according to 
their merit, but to the side in politics from which they eman- 
ate ; and that the same principle will predominate, not only 
in the selection of officers and agents to carry it into execu- 
tion, but in estimating the manner in which they afterwards 
discharge their duties. 

How far any of these remarks may be applicable to the 
policy of Illinois, will be seen in the short statement we shall 
proceed to make of the origin, progress, and prospects of 
her system of internal improvement now in operation. The 
public works in the State are included under two distinct 
heads, controlled by separate sets of officers, each entirely 
independent of the other ; a board of three canal commission- 
ers, for the construction of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
appointed under the law of 1835 — 36, and a board of fund 
commissioners, and of commissioners of public works, con- 
sisting, the one of seven, the other of three individuals, who 
have charge of the system of railroads, &c, created at the 
session of 1836-37. 

The project of connecting, by a canal, Lake Michigan with 
the waters of the Mississippi, was early suggested, — so early, 
in fact, that it is difficult to say to whom the credit of first 
mentioning it is due. Canoes, passing with only the interrup- 
tion of a short portage, from the Fox River of Lake Michi- 
gan into the Wisconsin, or from the flooded country about 
Chicago, into the Des Plaines, one of the sources of the Il- 
linois, seemed to point out both of these routes as capable of 
being made the channels of a permanent artificial water com- 
munication. As the latter of them only is within the bounds 
of Illinois, so likewise does it connect the lake with more 
permanent and valuable river navigation. Of the importance 
of such a canal to the whole northern part of the State, and 
to the extensive country west of the Mississippi, and north 
of the mouth of the Ohio, there can be but one opinion. 
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The extreme uncertainty of the navigation of the Ohio, dur- 
ing the period of low water, which not unfrequently includes 
the whole summer, is throwing already a large amount of the 
travel and freight destined for St. Louis and the upper coun- 
try, into the northern Lakes, even while laboring under the 
disadvantage of considerable overland travel. 

As early as 1823, engineers and commissioners examined 
the route under the authority of the Slate ; but their report 
contemplated a canal of much less extent and smaller dimen- 
sions than the one afterwards agreed upon, nor did they con- 
template the difficulties of excavation, since encountered ; and 
they consequently placed the probable cost at less than one- 
tenth of the estimate, which, upon subsequent investigation, 
has been submitted. In 1825, the legislature chartered a 
company for the construction of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, but, no stock being taken, the charter was afterwards 
repealed. After a variety of surveys and estimates, made 
since then, and some vacillation as to the propriety of con- 
structing a railroad instead of a canal, the legislature, at a 
special session in the winter of 1835 — 36, determined to em- 
bark resolutely in the business, and to construct a canal, the 
dimensions of which, as agreed upon by the commissioners, 
are, 60 feet wide at the top, 36 feet wide at the bottom, and 
6 feet deep, and in length a trifle over 100 miles. The total 
estimated cost of this was the enormous and unprecedented 
sum of 8,654,337 dollars ; subsequent experience and inves- 
tigation, however, have induced the chief engineer to reduce 
this estimate to 7,621,442 dollars,* which it will probably 
cost. Thus a canal, of less than one third of the length of 
the Erie Canal of New York, will require nearly two millions 
more of money. This difference in cost is owing not only 
to the increased price of labor, and the greater dimensions of 
this canal, but to the quantity of rock excavation, and the 
depth to which it is necessary to cut down at the summit 
level, it having been decided to use the waters of Lake Mich- 
igan to supply the canal. The act of Congress of March 
2d, 1827, giving to the State every alternate section of land 
within five miles of the canal, we may presume was the in- 
ducement to this bold undertaking. As to the value of these 

* Report of Chief Engineer of Illinois and Michigan Canal, to Board of 
Commissioners, December 10th, 1838, included in the Report to the Gov- 
ernor, of December 13th, 1838, p. 26. 
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lands, we know of no better authority than the Report of the 
commissioners of December loth, 1838. "If these lands 
and town-lots be very gradually and cautiously brought into 
market, reserving the chief part until the canal shall have 
been completed, and all its advantages clearly understood, 
there is more than enough to build it on the present capacious 
and permanent plan. But, on the contrary, if sales be forced, 
and all the lands be disposed of before their true value be 
known, there cannot fail to be a deficit of several millions of 
dollars." * 

In the mean time, the credit of the State is pledged for 
money already borrowed and expended ; and it must of course 
be pledged still further to complete the work, which cannot 
now well be stopped or delayed, as the value of these lands 
and town-lots, and the existence of the prospective manufac- 
turing towns on its route, depend upon the completion of the 
canal, which is to make the former accessible, and to supply 
the latter with their water power. f 

In Illinois, great interest has always been felt in the suc- 
cess of the railroad system. At about the time of its first 
introduction into the United States, the intelligent part of her 
people were beginning to look anxiously for some improved 
means of communication with the seaboard. The great nat- 
ural outlets, the Mississippi and the Lake, afforded wonderful 
facilities for the exporting of her products, and conveniences 
for travel, which" a kw years ago would have been thought 
ample. But still, no citizen of the State could look at the 
mass of the country without seeing that the circuitous nature 
of these routes required a voyage double the length of a 
straight line, between the centre of the State and the sea- 
board, and it is well known that even these circuitous routes 
are closed for several months in each year, either by ice or 
low water. Under these circumstances, the discovery of a 
means by which not only travellers, but even merchandise, 
could be transported through the heart of the country with a 
speed rivalling the flight of birds, at all seasons -and at all 

* Report of Chief Engineer of Illinois and Michigan Canal, to Board of 
Commissioners, December 10th, 1838, included in the Report to the Gov- 
ernor, of December 13th, 1838, p. 16. 

t The commissioners think, that the canal can be finished in four years 
from the date of their report, — 1833. They say, that there had then been 
expended $ 1,432,445-43, and that, in the year 1839, will be required a pro- 
vision of a million and a half, and, in 1840, of two millions of dollars. 
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hours, in defiance of ice, independently of high or low water, 
without fatigue, and almost without risk, was hailed as sup- 
plying the desideratum so eagerly sought. 

This State seemed too, by its even and sound surface, pe- 
culiarly adapted for the cheap and easy construction of rail- 
roads. Many were the inducements besides, to be acting in 
the matter without delay. Population was needed ; it was 
desirable to offer facility of access to emigrants. The State 
was new ; fewer obstacles from established interests would 
interfere with the adoption of a judicious system. The right 
of way could be purchased upon easy terms. And above all, 
a plan once laid down, the State would have the advantage of 
growing to it ; and with reference to it, all new towns and 
improvements would be made. This last consideration will 
have the more weight with those, who have seen how much 
the usefulness and the profits of railroads are impaired, in the 
older States, by the necessity of consulting so many rival in- 
terests ; and, moreover, how sadly these roads cut and carve 
through the established improvements of the country, so that 
a traveller, thus seeing it for the first lime, must receive as 
unfavorable an impression as he would, were he introduced to 
a large city by the alleys and by-ways, where, instead of wide 
and clean streets and handsome buildings, he would encoun- 
ter shabby tenements, noisome odors, and squalid wretched- 
ness. 

All these causes had been, no doubt, at work, acting as a 
stimulus to the State to be up and doing, when the legisla- 
ture assembled, in the autumn of 1836. Yet it is very cer- 
tain, that the people at large, who elected this legislature, 
though, as we have just stated, wide awake to the importance 
of the subject, did not contemplate the adoption of any very 
decided measures. We think we may very safely say, that 
the desire was rather for information and discussion. Such, 
however, proved not to be the temper of the legislature. 
They thought the time had arrived for action. There was, 
to be sure, a drawback ; the State had no funds, and but few 
resources. But the-discovery had been made, that the people 
of the East, and more especially of Europe, were laboring 
under a plethory of the purse, from which they would re- 
joice to be relieved by the phlebotomizing process of a loan 
to any, who could promise to relieve them from the care of 
their money for a good long while, and offer approved secu- 
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rity. To be sure, it was admitted, that foreign capital was 
dangerous to our liberties, and ought to be pronounced con- 
traband. But there is no rule without exceptions ; the pulse 
of enterprise was at fever heat ; and when speculators, public 
or private, can have plenty of money on a long credit, it must 
be some very uncommon scruple that will stand in their way. 

A glance, here, at the resources and financial condition of 
the State, may not be amiss, as it will show, what were its 
intrinsic abilities to bear additional burdens. The income 
of the State from taxes, up to the passage of the act * of 
February 26th, 1 839, was derived from the non-resident own- 
ers of land. All taxes, derived from the citizens, whether 
from land or other sources, were levied and expended in 
the counties. The State, besides, had a small income from 
bank bonuses and dividends. Both sources of revenue had, 
however, latterly failed to defray the current expenses, and 
loans had been resorted to, as well from individuals, as from 
the school-fund. 

The auditor of public accounts, in his report to the legis- 
lature of December 12th, 1838, gives the joint amount, from 
both these sources, at $ 67,500, viz. land $ 46,000, bank 
bonuses, dividends, &c, $ 21,500, and adds, that " these are 
the only sources of revenue which the State possesses, ex- 
cept the school-fund, which ought not to be regarded as a 
legitimate source of revenue. On the first day of January 
next, $ 43,571-52 must be paid out of the State treasury for 
the interest on the school, college, and seminary fund, and 
the expenses of the legislature, for the present session, may 
be estimated at $ 80,000. These two expenditures, alone, 
form the sum of $ 123,571-52, a sum nearly twice as large 
as the annual revenue of the State." The other current ex- 
penses, amounting to $36,270, swell the excess of expen- 
ditures over the income to $> 92,241-52. 

It is superfluous to remark, that, under such circum- 
stances, prudence and honesty would dictate, that no debt 
should be incurred for works, from which a certain income 
might not be calculated, sufficiently large to relieve from all 
apprehension of subsequent embarrassment. 

* That act imposes a tax of twenty cents on every hundred dollars of 
taxable propeity (including lands), for State purposes ; and authorizes the 
county commissioners to impose a tax to the amount of fifty cents on the 
hundred dollars, for county purposes. Lands are, by this law, and always 
have been, liable to be sold for taxes. 
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Whatever weight these various considerations may have 
had with the legislature, and we may presume they were duly 
considered, they passed, on the 22d of February, 1837 (se- 
lecting an auspicious birthday), "An act to establish and 
maintain a general system of internal improvement." The 
most striking features of this act are, that it provides for the 
construction of 1342 miles of railroad ; it appropriates a 
large sum of money ($ 200,000) for the use of those few 
counties in the State, which no stretch of ingenuity could 
penetrate with either railroad or canal ; it requires, that the 
work should be commenced, simultaneously, upon all of the 
roads, at their intersection with navigable waters, contem- 
plating their joint completion at the same time, so as to give 
no one the preference over another ; and it specifies certain 
towns through which the proposed roads must pass.* Of 
these roads, one runs through the State, in its whole length, 
from Galena to the mouth of the Ohio, parallel to the course 
of the Mississippi ; four cross the State from west to east, 
three of which diverge from Alton, and one starts from 
Quincy on the Mississippi ; all of these (except one which 
runs to Shawneetown on the Ohio) strike the line of In- 
diana, with which State no agreement exists, as yet, to con- 
tinue any of them. Besides these, several shorter roads are 
provided for, which are to intersect and connect the main 
routes, at different points, till the whole State " will be 
scarred and furrowed," as has been said of England, " by 
railways, resembling the straight, cross-barred lines, tattooed 
across the countenance of the New Zealander." f 

Of the funds necessary to carry out this stupendous 
project, every dollar has to be borrowed. The State had 
in its possession, or under its control, no funds which could 
be legitimately applied to this purpose. The school and 
seminary fund, — that part not already borrowed to defray 
the current expenses of the State, — was first lent by the 
State to itself, and the fund commissioners were authorized 
forthwith to obtain money on the best terms practicable. 
But, what appears to have been thought the master-stroke of 

* In many instances, the fee simple of such towns could be bought for 
less money, than the deviation (necessary to visit them) from the direct 
and economical line will cost. 

t London Quarterly Review, for January, 1839. 

VOL. LI. — NO. 108. 18 
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financiering, a State stock of about three millions was created, 
the proceeds of which were invested in the stock of the 
State bank and of the bank of Shawneetown,* which institu- 
tions had their charters expanded for the reception of this 
influx. Of the profits from this participation in a venture, 
which proved so disastrous on a former occasion, the most 
sanguine anticipations are indulged. They have been esti- 
mated (after paying the interest on the loans which the stock 
cost) as high as $180,000 per annum. 

The following estimate of the cost of these works, and 
of the resources of the State, embodies the latest authentic 
information that has been given to the public. They are 
extracted from the report of the committee on internal im- 
provement to the House of Representatives of the State, sub- 
mitted on the 16th of February, 1839. The total cost is set 
down at $14,000,000. The gross amount of interest, that will 
have accrued on the loans, which will constitute the above 
sum for eight years, including 1846 (when the works will 
have been in operation one year), is $4,327,518. The 
gross receipts for that period are estimated at $ 3,829,349, 
showing a deficit to be provided for of $498,169. Of the 
foundations upon which these estimates rest, we may judge, 
when we learn, that, of these receipts, $ 720,000 are calcu- 
lated as the profits to arise to the State from its banking 
speculation ; $ 236,000 are set down as the proceeds of 
premiums and exchanges ; and, most monstrous of all, 
$2,385,000 are to be gathered from tolls, that is, this sum is to 
be the net proceeds of the tolls, after paying the cost of collec- 
tion and repairs ; and the works are to commence yielding a 
small net income on the total expenditures, even so soon as 
the third year from their commencement (when, from the 
very nature of the system, no one road is to be completed, 
except for a few miles at the termination of each) . This in- 
come is gradually to increase, till, in the year 1846, it is 
to equal the amount of interest due on the whole $14,000,000 
of debt, and, in connexion with the bank dividends, yield 
the State a clear profit of $ 90,000 for that year's operation ! 

Now, of these three sources of revenue, the first two are 

* By this increase of the capital of the Shawneetown bank, the legisla- 
ture undoubtedly infringed the spirit of that part of the constitution, 
which (excepting those already in existence, whereof this was one,) prohib- 
its the chartering of other than the State banks. 
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altogether hypothetical, and depend upon contingencies over 
which the legislature has no control. And the third we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing utterly fallacious. What grounds 
the committee can have for calculating so large an income 
from these roads, even after they are all completed, we are 
not told. Certain it is, that the experience of railroad 
profits, even in wealthy and thickly-peopled parts of the 
country, would not justify any thing like so large a calcula- 
tion ; but to estimate these profits at so large a rate in a 
country new and thinly settled, from roads traversing dis- 
tricts, where, in some instances, the traveller may now ride 
for half a day without seeing a human habitation, and to cal- 
culate, that they will begin to yield an income before the 
connexion, which alone can make them serviceable, is com- 
pleted, argues a sanguineness of anticipation, but seldom in- 
dulged by sober-minded men. 

Nor are we apprehensive, that these remarks will be con- 
strued into a hostility to railroads, or a doubt as to the bene- 
fits they are destined, ultimately, to bestow upon the human 
race, and more especially upon the citizens of this republic. 
It is our strong conviction of their utility, which induces 
us to lament, that rashness or extravagance should, by grasp- 
ing too eagerly at so great a good, embarrass the concerns of a 
young and enterprising State, and postpone, as we much fear 
they will, a consummation, which prudence and economy 
would otherwise have accomplished. 

" The valley of the West," says M. De Tocqueville, " is 
the most magnificent dwelling ever prepared by God for 
man's abode." Not intending to say aught in disparage- 
ment of any of the other western States, which are advancing, 
pari passu, in the race to greatness, — and each of which 
has its admirers, and has found its advocates, — we may be 
allowed to say, that none of them better deserves to share 
in the above eulogium than Illinois. Possessed of a fertile 
soil, a fine climate, and unexampled natural facilities for navi- 
gation, and occupied by an intelligent, and, we think we may 
say, a well-meaning population, she may present her claims 
to favorable consideration as freely as any of her sisters. 
And emigrants, who come with sound views and industrious 
habits, may be as safe from disappointment here as in any 
part of the West. 

We are well convinced, that mistaken calculations and 
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exaggerated hopes have taken to the West many a family, 
who have never ceased to mourn over what experience has 
taught them was a false step. People, to whom the gratification 
of the artificial wants and an enjoyment of the refinements of a 
high state of civilization have become matters of prime neces- 
sity, have, in many instances, — dreaming of the Arcadian 
freedom and easy abundance of the prairies, — broken up 
their establishments and severed the bonds of early asso- 
ciation, and have gradually and painfully awoke to the con- 
viction (when return was impracticable) , that labor, arduous, 
and perhaps unusual, was necessary for their support ; that 
society, such as they had been accustomed to, was not to be 
found, in which to enjoy their hours of relaxation ; and that 
sickness was to be encountered far from the friends and 
relatives, to whom they had formerly looked for assistance 
and sympathy. And it has been with no little astonish- 
ment, that, in the face of so many instances of this kind, 
we have seen the tide of emigration swelling and rolling on, 
in the vigorous and permanent stream which we still witness. 
Fortunately, however, for the reputation and for the pros- 
perity of the West, the bulk of the emigrants have been of 
a different sort, have been made of sterner stuff. The oper- 
ative farmer, who expects to till the soil with his own hands, 
may be assured, that the value of a year's wages will make 
him the owner of as much land as he can cultivate, as fertile 
as he can desire, which every year will be increasing in 
value ; while he can settle his children around him, who will 
be here, by the way, aids to him in the acquisition of proper- 
ty, and not drawbacks upon his progress. The merchant, 
of small means and of active habits, here finds a field, where 
personal enterprise and industry supply the want of capital. 
The young professional man, without patronage, and hope- 
less of success in the older States, repairs eagerly to a 
country, where all are upon the same footing with himself, 
where he has to work his way up against no overshadowing 
reputations, and where, supposing him industrious and hon- 
est, if the country grow, he must rise with it. It is of 
materials such as these, that the emigration, which is now 
covering the prairies of Illinois, is mainly composed. 



